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the message of the Social Gospel in his fictionalized piece, In His Steps (1897). This famous book pictured daily life in an American community in which every church member pledged himself to be guided in all his actions for an entire year by the constant consideration of what Jesus would have done in the identical situation. Thus was born "a church of Jesus without spot or wrinkle or any such thing, following him all the way, walking obediently in His Steps/'15
Others went much further than these advocates of the Social Gospel and advocated full-fledged Christian Socialism. Among them were W. D. P. Bliss, the Episcopal minister who had been so responsive to the Social Gospel; George D. Herron, a middle-western Congregational minister, writer, orator, and professor at Grinnell College; and Walter Rauschenbusch, professor at the Rochester Theological Seminary and founder of an intimate fellowship of Christian Socialists known as the Brotherhood of the Kingdom. Christian Socialism differed from Marxism not in its objective, a collectivist society, but in its conception of the methods of achieving the goal and in its philosophy of life. The doctrine of the class struggle and the materialist philosophy of life and of history were rejected outright, although some of the Christian Socialists were influenced by these ideas. Christian Socialism took the ground that collectivism could be realized only through the power of human love and the inspiration of God, Man, being the son of God and the brother of all his fellow men, must be guided by God's law of love. In the eyes of the Christian Socialists the materialistic emphases of the Marxists ignored the most important elements of all: the spiritual.nature of man and his spiritual destiny, the divine process of social redemption, and the poetic beauties of faith, ultimate reality, the eternal life. The Marxists, in turn, regarded the theological basis of Christian Socialism as mere supematuralism and the rejection of the class struggle as a source of fatal weakness.
It is impossible to determine, even roughly, the extent of the appeal made by Christian Socialism. It failed to capture any large part of the clergy and laity even in the denominations in which it exerted its greatest influence. Nevertheless, in some measure it touched the emotions of great numbers of men and women. The less radical Social Gospel, which found an institutional exemplification in the Protestant denominations and even in the Catholic church, must be regarded as one of the. domi-
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